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The nation’s farmers realize that successful harvests begin with conscientious _ 
planning and careful attention to new plants. They know that fertile so:! is 
the first necessity for strong, healthy growth and abundant yields. 
Your fertilizers, most of them compounded with potash, enable them to accomplish 
the huge task of raising enough food to fill the world’s storehouses. Potash 
increases resistance to disease and drought . . . insures the healthy 
growth needed for bumper crops. 
Thus Sunshine State Potash plays a vital part in the great national task of 
providing a hungry world with food. 
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THE BEMIS BOOK ON MULTIWALL 
PAPER SHIPPING SACKS TELLS 
HOW YOU CAN GET... 


@ Better, low-cost packaging 
© Safer, surer shipping protection 
€) More efficient packing operations 


© Faster, more economical handling 





© finer, more legible brand printing 


NG PICTURE 


The Story of BEMIS Multiwall 
Paper Shipping Sacks 


This new 16-page book—largely pictorial— 
shows how Bemis Multiwalls are made... 
how you can use these versatile shipping con- 
tainers most advantageously... how Bemis 
Packaging specialists can help you. You'll 
find it interesting as well as beneficial. 























Your copy ts ready for yor Today 






Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
408-N Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please forward my copy of “PACKAGING PICTURE” 
Name. 
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The Hough Model ‘‘HA” Payloader completely fulfills the need of the fertilizer 
industry for a compact, readily maneuverable loader for handling bulk ma- 
terials economically. The ‘‘HA’’ Payloader is the result of many years of 
development work and exhaustive operating tests. It has already proved 
itself in nearly a hundred fertilizer plants. 





Maneuverability reaches a new high with this unit. It loads and operates 
with ease and thoroughness in and out of a box car, the overall width is only 
49”, the wheel base 481%” and the turning radius only 6’6”. One man with 
the ‘‘HA”’ Payloader loads bulk material, carries it 100 feet and dumps it at 
a rate of 25to 50 tons per hour. It will do the work of 8 to 10 men. 


The ‘“‘HA” Pavloader is a rugged : owerful tractor unit—not an attachment 
for a tractor. Power is furnished by a heavy duty 4 cylinder 29 H.P. engine. 
Two speeds forward and two reverse provide ample ft exibility and speed of 
n.over.ent. The bucket is hydraulically actuated by twin cylinders and has 
the exclusive tip-back feature which prevents spillage. 


The Model ‘‘HA’”’ Payloader is the material handling unit you have been 
waiting for. There are over 3500 Hough Loaders in service. 
Write for full information. 
We have a Distributor near you. 








THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
Libertyville, Illinois . ‘Since 1920” 


| HOUGH fayfoader SHOVELS 
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An authority on Wlaewe potatoes. . . 
but he’s never been East of Ohio! 


He’s never been to Maine—or Idaho or Colorado, for that 
matter—but he knows how they pack their potatoes, what 
equipment they use, and what containers have been found 
best for their needs. You'll find he’s also well informed 
on packaging techniques, old and new, in your industry. 

Chase quickly clears pertinent information to all 
Chase salesmen. Experience proves that the lessons 
learned in the far West frequently have equal interest 
in the South, along the Atlantic Seaboard, and wher- 
ever similar products are packed. 

Whatever your problem may be, your Chase Salesman 
will be glad to help you. If more expert advice is needed, 
he will call in one of Chase’s packaging specialists. 

As Chase has had long experience in making “‘bags of 
all kinds,” you can be assured of sound, unbiased advice. 


FOR BETTER BAGS — BETTER BUY CHASE 














CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD, ° CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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There’s a plot 
in the corn field 


that told us this about 
nitrogen 


CORN hits the peak of its plant food re- 
quirements about mid-season—during the 
9th and 10th weeks. But it’s during the last 
half of the growing period that corn absorbs 
more than three-fourths of all its nitrogen 
and other plant foods. 


Here are the facts as reported by the 
Indiana Experiment Station: 


Period of Growth Nitrogen Absorbed 


Weeks Per Acre Per Day 
O— 3 0.02 Ibs. 
4— 8 0.58 Ibs. 
9—10 2.59 Ibs. 
11—14 1.22 Ibs. 
14—15 1.13 Ibs. 
16—18 1.01 Ibs. 


Corn, therefore, needs nitrogen that resists 
leaching and becomes readily available in 
large quantities when required. 


NITROGEN THAT FITS THE CROP 


DU PONT UREA NITROGEN 


Pr is: 





Your fertilizer fits the crop 
when you use Urea Nitrogen 


Urea nitrogen in your fertilizer is completely 
available to plants yet resists leaching dur- 
ing the early growing period. This is be- 
cause of the chemical changes it goes 
through in the soil. 

Du Pont UREA-AMMONIA LIQUORS 
are excellent sources of urea nitrogen. 
They’re low in cost; produce quick-curing 
mixtures that store well and drill well; and 
have a low acid reaction in the soil. 

To meet the varying requirements of 
manufacturers, Du Pont supplies four 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUORS and URA- 
MON Fertilizer Compound. For further 
information, write E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Ammonia Department, 


Wilmington 98, Del. 
UREA- AMMONIA 
LIQUORS 
URAMON 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Fertilizer Compound 
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The Nitrogen Problem in 


Soil Management 


By F. W. PARKER 


Assistant Chief of Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
U. S.Department of Agriculture 


ITROGEN is the most commonly de- 

ficient nutrient in the ariable soils of 

the world. Wherever crops are har- 
vested there is a problem of providing an 
adequate nitrogen supply. It is a problem 
on the alluvial soils of the Nile, the Ganges, 
and the Mississippi; the irrigated soils of 
Asia and western United States; the soils of 
the tropics, the coastal plains, and prairies. 
We may ignore the problem as is done in 
many places and take the consequences in 
declining yields and soil depletion. We 
should, however, adopt soil management 
practices to provide the nitrogen required 
at the right time and in the amount needed for 
efficient crop production. 

The nitrogen problem engaged the attention 
of the early agricultural scientists of Europe 
and America. A large part of the early work 
of Rothamsted was directed to the study of 
nitrogen. From early days to the present, 
one of the major purposes of liming and min- 
eral fertiligation was to introduce nitrogen 
into the rotation through the growth of 
legumes. Only within the last century have 
chemical nitrogen fertilizers been used to 
supplement the nitrogen from the soils, 
legumes, and manures. Within the last 25 
years a world nitrogen industry has developed 
and world consumption of chemical nitrogen 
fertilizers increased from 720,000 tons nitrogen 
in 1913 to 2,766,000 tons in 1937. The recent 
war caused an expansion of the industry 


*From the presidential address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Agronomy in Col- 
umbus, Ohio, February 28, 1946. 





in some countries and its destruction in 
others.** As the world emerges from the 
war facing a food shortage, great agricultural 
countries, China, India, East Indies, and 
Egypt, are building or plan to build plants 
for the production of nitrogen fertilizers as 
one means of increasing food production and 
raising living standards. In the United 
States fertilizer nitrogen consumption in- 
creased 50% during the war. We have a 
potential production capacity in excess of our 
present or estimated future requirements. In 
view of the importance of nitrogen and the 
changing picture of nitrogen suppliesin this and 
other countries, it seems appropriate that we 
as agronomists consider the broad aspects of 
the nitrogen problem this evening. 

I do not wish to imply that a solution of 
the nitrogen probelm is a panacea for agri- 
culture. This problem is no more important 
than those associated with other nutrients 
and the physical properties of the soil. As 
a matter of fact, it cannot be solved without 
also finding the solution of many of the prob- 
lems associated with the utilization of lime 
and mineral nutrients. Their effective use is 
essential for the biological fixation of nitrogen 
and the efficient use of nitrogen in manures 





**In this connection it is of interest to note that 
one-half of the pre-war world production of nitrogen 
fertilizers was in Germany, Italy, and Japan, including 
Korea and Manchuria. With most of that capacity 
destroyed or shut down we should not be surprised 
at the acute world shortage of nitrogen. The slow 


conversion of our war plants to fertilizer production 
has not helped the situation. The net result is a world 
shortage of almost a million tons of nitrogen for the 
current season. 
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and fertilizers. I do want to emphasize that 
if we are to develop soil management prac- 
tices that will insure a sustained high level 
of production we must provide an adequate 
supply of nitrogen in the cropping system. 
In what follows, I shal discuss some of the 
factors in the problem that I believe merit 
more attention. 
Resources and Supplies 

Cur most important supply of nitrogen is 
that contained in soil organic matter. This 
nitrogen— for all practical purposes the total 
supply in soils—-is the keystone in nitrogen 
management on most soils. It is nitrogen to 
be used, not hoarded. Large or small and of 
different degrees of availibility, it represents 
working capital. We use it for producing 
crops and return part of that used to the 
soil in the form of crop residues and manure. 
In this transaction there is a net loss from 
the soil. 

Stallings (6)* estimates that the harvested 
portion of all crops in 1943 contained 5,000,000 
tons of nitrogen. The livestock and livestock 
products sold from farms in 1943 contained 
an estimated 870,00C tons nitrogen. These 
estimates serve to show the magnitude of 
some of the nitrogen losses from our soils. 
Some of the nitrogen in the first figure is 
returned to the soil, but the net loss must be 
measured in millions of tons. In addition 
there are the gerat losses from leaching and 
erosion. Losses of organic matter through 
erosion mean almost directly proportional 
losses of nitrogen. 

The nitrogen content of many of our soils 
is not large, less than 1,000 pounds per 
2,000,000 pounds of surface soil in extensive 
areas of the East, South, and West. Only 
in some soils formed under grass do we have 
really large reserves of nitrogen. Because of 
the limited supply and availibility of nitrogen 
in soils and the indicated losses from cropping 
and erosion, it is necessary to provide sub- 
stantial additions of nitrogen and to increase 
or renew soil reserves as much as possible. 

The increased supply of nitrogen in the 
cropping system must come from two major 
sources, biological fixation and nitrogen ferti- 
lizers. The maintenance of existing supplies 
is promoted by several sound practices, in- 
cluding the conservation of crop residues and 
farm manures, use of cover crops, and the 
control of erosion. 

There may not te much point in trying to 
estimate the quantity of nitrogen added to 
our soils from these sources. We should, 
however, know their relative magnitude. 


*Figures in parenthesis refer to ‘‘Literature Cited,” 


Legumes constitute our major source of 
nitrogen. They furnish far more nitroger 
than farm manures and fertilizers combined 
The nitrogen returned in farm manure ex 
ceeds by 50% the record quantity of ferti 
lizer nitrogen used in the last year. This con- 
sideration of the magnitude of nitrogen addi- 
tions from different sources gives us @ 
perspective for considering some parts of the 
management problem. We must realize 
however, that the relative importance of 
these sources varies widely in different parts 
of the country and on different farms in a 
community. Their relative importance is 
subject to constant change. 


Statement of the Problem 

The problem may be stated as follows: 
What combinations of management practices 
will most economically meet the crop’s 
nitrogen requirements, maintain soil organic 
matter, and assist in the conservation of 
nutrients and the control of soil erosion? 
Stated broadly, we are concerned with the 
management practices that involve the addi- 
tion of carbon and nitrogen to the soil as a 
means of maintaining soil organic matter 
and an adequate supply of nitrogen for high 
levels of crop production. The major prac- 
tices are the use of legumes to furnish both 
carbon and nitrogen, the use of close growing 
nonlegumes, with or without supplementary 
nitrogen, the handling of crop residues and 
farm manure, and the direct use of nitrogen 
fertilizers. 

Determine Nitrogen Status of Farm Soils 

One of the important steps in an investiga- 
tion of this subject is to ascertain the nitrogen, 
organic matter, and physical status of the 
soils on farms in a region. The data should 
be studied in relation to soil types, cropping 
systems, and soil management practices. 
Most of the quantitative data on this phase 
of the problem have been limited to con- 
trolling long-time experiments. Such data 
are unquestionably valuable and essential to 
the study. They should be supplemented with 
similar data from a large number of farms. 
The procedure used in the studies reported 
at this meeting on the nutrient status of 
soils in certain areas of seven states seems 
well adapted for investigations of this charac- 
ter.* (7) 

The data secured would give a dependable 
picture of the distribution of nitrogen and 
organic matter levels, trends in fertility, and 
changes in physical properties, as related to 
soil types, cropping systems, and management 
practices. This would emphasize the value 
and applicability of the long-time experiments 
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and might also indicate shortcomings of 
such work. 


Importance of Root Residues 


On most of our crop land the root residues 
constitute an important source of organic 
matter. A comparison of the weight and 
nitrogen content of some of our important 
crops indicates their relative contribution to 
maintaining fertility. One group, of which 
corn, cotton, and wheat are examples, has 
less than 1,000 pounds of roots per acre and 
those are normally low in nitrogen. Red 
clover has a larger root system and it is high 
in nitrogen, with a C/N ratio of about 20. 
Two- or 3-year-old alfalfa usually has a con- 
siderably greater weight of roots than red 
clover and they are equally high in nitrogen. 
Bluegrass and timothy may have an even 
greater weight of roots than alfalfa, but the 
C/N ratio is usually high. Kudzu, one of the 
best soil-improving crops in the South for 
certain purposes, has a very extensive and 
deep-root system rather high in nitrogen. 
That may explain the observation of workers 
(1) at the Alabama Experiment Station that 
for the 10 years after turning 3-year-old 
kudzu, the yield of otts, corn, and sorghum 
was double that on a no-kudzu plot. 

It is well established that extensive root 
systems have an aggregate effect on soils and 
are a major factor in improving soil structure. 
When this action is combined with a high 
nitrogen content, one has about the ideal 
soil-improving crop. We know alfalfa prop- 
erly limed and fertilized is one of the best 
crops to include in a rotation. Obviously 
we must consider root residues in evaluating 
scil-improving crops. 

Before leaving this phase of the subject, 
attention should be directed to the need of 
more data on the extent and composition of 
the root system of crops. What variations 
are encountered on different types and at 
different levels of fertility? What are the 
variations between crop varieties? 


Adjusting C/N Ratio in Crop Residues 

Data on bluegrass and timothy show that 
while the root systems are extensive the C/N 
ratio is usually high. This is true for the 
crop residues of most nonlegume and even 
some legume crops. Those residues constitute 
a major source of organic matter. Are they 
being effectively utilized? 

It is well established that in the decom- 
position of such residues carbon losses are 
high unless there is an adequate supply of 
nitrogen. Some investigations (5) indicate 
the soil organic matter formed from the addi- 


tion of straw or corn stover can be doubled 
by the addition of nitrogen. The needed 
nitrogen may be in the soil, but it probably 
is not. Forty years ago Corn Belt soils 
probaby contained the available nitrogen. 
Many of them do not today. There is not 
much available nitrogen left after growing 
a 75 to 100 bushel crop of hybrid corn. 

Is it a good investment for a farmer to 
purchase nitrogen as a means of increasing 
the organic matter or humus secured from 
many crop residues? Is a ton of additional 
organic matter worth the investment rep- 
resented by 75 to 100 pounds of nitrogen? 
Of course the nitrogen used in forming the 
organic matter is not lost, but it is only slowly 
available to succeeding crops. It constitutes 
a reserve and would represent a step in 
restoring native fertility. 

In our consideration of the use of nitrogen 
fertilizers we have usually looked for returns 
on the corp fertilized. That is all right in 
many respects, but we should go further. 
When used with carbonaceous crop residues, 
including root systems of grass and non- 
legume cover crops, nitrogen reserves can 
be increased. The process is different, but 
the net result is similar to the reserves of 
phosphate we are compelled to establish 
when we use phosphoric fertilizers. To a 
greater extent than the phosphate reserves, 
the nitrogen builds organic matter to improve 
the physical properties of the soil. 

The practical application of this principle, 
the use of nitrogen with carbonaceous crop 
residues to build organic matter and nitrogen 
reserves, will vary widely under different 
conditions. In the Corn Belt it may be 
chemical nitrogen with corn stover, straw, 
and grass sods. In the Cotton Belt it may be 
legume-small grain mixtures for winter graz- 
ing, cover crops, and green manuring, or it 
may be small grains with chemical nitrogen. 
In the nore intensive trucking areas along the 
Atlantic Coast, catch crops of small grains 
with chemical nitrogen are extensively used. 
The application of the general principle in 
the Great Plains is complicated by moisture 
relationships, but its applicability needs to 
be determined. 

There is great need for both fundamental 
and applied research in this field. The 
fundamental research would relate to the 
biochemistry of carbon and nitrogen in 
soils. Our knowledge of the chemistry of 
soil organic matter has not advanced as 
rapidly as that relating to clay minerals. 
What compounds are we dealing with in 
soil organic matter? How do they vary with 


(Continued on page 28) 
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United Nations Committee Presents 
World Fertilizer Situation 


Present Demand Indicates Serious Shortage in Nitrogen and Phosphates. 


Prospects 


for 1949-50 Show Continued Shortage Unless Production Facilities Are 
Renewed and Additional Operations Commenced 


T THE recent meeting of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, held in Washington on May 

20th, a comprehensive report on the world 
fertilizer situation was presented to the dele- 
gates. The following are extracts, as sum- 
marized by the American Plant Food Council, 
from the report dealing with the current 
situation and the problems which the industry 
will have to meet during the next few years. 


Current Fertilizer Outlook Summarized 


Preliminary estimates of the amounts of 
chemical fertilizers which may be available 
for crops to be harvested in 1947 indicate that 
there may be fairly substantial increases for 
all three plant nutrients as compared with the 
amounts applied to crops to be harvested in 
1946; but there will still be a deficiency of some 
30 per cent in the supplies of nitrogen and 
soluble phosphates and some 5 per cent in the 
supplies of potash, judging from the requests 
of countries now before the Committee on 
Fertilizers of the Combined Food Board. 

Fertilizer allocations (of the Combined 
Food Board) for 1945-46 and estimates for 
1946-47 together with the pre-war data are 
summarized in the following table: 


Estimates for 
1946-47 





Alloca- 
tions 
1945-46 
1.6 


Pre-war 
produc- 
tion 
2.2 


Produc- 
tion 
2.4 


Demand 


Nitrogen (N) 3.3 


Phosphoric 
Acid (P20s) 
Potash (K,O) 


The 1945-46 and 1946-47 figures are sub- 
ject to revision, especially in the case of 
phosphate, for which the 1946-47 figures are 
based largely on the demand for an estimated 
production of phosphate rock. 

To reach the estimated production levels 
for 1946-47 favorable conditions will have to 
be prevalent throughout the world. For 
instance, it has been assumed that Germany 
will produce 200,000 tons and Japan 260,000 
tons of nitrogen. It is doubtful if these 
figures will be realized. Similarly, for potash 


aaa 
3.3 


3.4 i. 
2.4 Z.. 


1 4.1 
1 3.2 


production to reach 3.2 million tons of K,O 
for 1946-47, Germany’s output during the 
coming year will have to be 1.5 million tons, 
a figure that may be altogether too optimistic. 

Substantial increases in nitrogen output 
could be realized if the nitrogen-production 
capacity in Germany and Japan were fully 
used. Some 400 to 500 thousand tons more 
nitrogen per annum could also be produced if 
the full synthesizing capacity of the U. S. 
Government nitrogen plants were utilized; but 
before this could be done, additional equip- 
ment and additional facilities for converting 
the raw ammonia to fertilizer material would 
have to be installed. 

In general the fertilizer picture indicates 
that supplies will be short in every major pro- 
ducing area in the world, with the demands or 
stated requirements of the United States and 
Canada being more nearly met than those for 
any other sizable area in 1946-47. 

Stated United Kingdom and European de- 
mands for 1946-47 for the three plant nutri- 
ents are substantially above pre-war levels. 
It is extremely doubtful that these demands 
can be met. One of the chief problems is the 
extent to which the fertilizer industry in Ger- 
many will be rehabilitated. Supplies of basic 
slag, which before the war was a very im- 
portant source of agricultural phosphate in 
Europe, are also expected to continue to be 
extremely short through 1946-47. 

In Australia, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa it is phosphates that are 
chiefly required. Before the war the phos- 
phate rock deposits at Nauru and Ocean 
Islands were by far the most important 
sources of phosphates for Australia and New 
Zealand. Owing to war damage, the output 
of rock from these two sources will be only a 
fraction of what it was before the war. Thus 
these two countries are obliged to continue 
presenting heavy claims on other supply areas. 

In China, Egypt, India, Korea, and the 
Netherlands East Indies, nitrogen is the great 
problem. With negligible indigenous produc- 
tion of this plant nutrient, these countries have 
to depend on what exporting countries can 
spare them. Importation of large quantities 
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of the three plant nutrients into Japan is con- 
sidered necessary by the U. S. A. controlling 
authorities. 


World Prospects for Fertilizer 
Production for 1949-50 

During the period of hostilities many of the 
fertilizer-producing plants, mines and port 
installations have been damaged in various 
parts of the world. It will take a period of 
time to get these into smooth running order. 
The worn-out equipment will have to be re- 
newed. However, two or three years after 
1947 fertilizer production conditions may be 
expected to improve. 


Nitrogen 


If the United States were to employ at full 
rate the industrial facilities she is now using 
for production of nitrogenous fertilizer, she 
could probably produce some 600,000 metric 
tons of nitrogen per annum. The United 
States intends to produce 514,000 metric tons 
of nitrogen for the 1946-47 fertilizer year. 
This figure includes the production of four of 
the nine government nitrogen plants. 

Let us now summarize the different levels 
of the world nitrogen fertilizer annual pro- 
duction as visualized for 1949-50: 

World nitrogen installation minus German 
and Japanese facilities, and with U. S. A. 
utilizing a part of her government nitrogen 
plant synthesizing facilities, 2,620,000 metric 
tons. 

World nitrogen installations minus German 
and Japanese facilities and with U. S. A. 
utilizing her full nitrogen synthesizing capac- 
ity, 3,020,000 metric tons. 

All nitrogen fertilizer installations of the 
world at full production, 4,020,000 metric 
tons. 

The three levels suggested, however, can 
only be reached if the installations concerned 
are in good running order and there is no 
scarcity of the raw materials required, such 
as coal, etc. If one compares these figures 
with the world’s estimated demand for nitro- 
gen (3.3 million metric tons) for the fertilizer 
year 1946-47, it will be seen that the possible 
world production of nitrogen will still not 
meet the demand. 

It should be pointed out that even 4,020,000 
tons of nitrogen is a long way from the re- 
quirement of that plant nutrient for optimum 
food production of the world. To improve the 
general standard of crop production and to 
bring the crop yields in less developed coun- 
tries such as India, China, and Netherlands 
East Indies, more in line with those of the 


more progressive countries, the world’s annual 
requirement for nitrogen would be of the 
order of 9 to 10 million tons. 


Phosphates and Phosphate Rock 


The phosphate position is dependent upon: 
(a) supplies of phosphate rock; (b) facilities 
for processing phosphate rock into soluble 
forms; (c) steel production program with 
basic slag or scories as a by-product. 

Phosphate Rock.—The following quantities 
of phosphate rock can be expected to be pro- 
duced annually if there is a demand for it: 


PHOSPHATE ROCK PRODUCTION 
Production 
Country 1,000 metric tons 
A 


Egypt 

Islands of Nauru, Ocean, Maketea 
and Christmas 

Japanese Islands 


If the demand is persistent, some of these 
sources such as the United States, North 
Africa and possibly Egypt could probably in- 
crease their annual production so as to furnish 
an extra 1,000,000 tons of rock annually. In 
the past, the U. S. S. R. has been known to 
export some 800,000 metric tons of phosphate 
rock per annum. She could probably export 
as much as a million tons in the future. Thus, 
if there were a persistent demand for phos- 
phate rock some 15,700,000 tons of it could 
be produced annually by 1949-50. 

If one compares the world production 
figure for phosphate rock as visualized for 
1949-50 with the estimated and indicated 
demand figure for that commodity for the 
fertilizer year 1946-47 (14,500,000 tons), it 
will be noted that there is not much reserve in 
production for any increase in demand. 
(Note: 15,700,000 metric tons of phosphate 
rock is roughly equivalent to 4,700,000 tons 
of POs.) , 

Soluble Phosphates.—The total amount of 
soluble phosphate fertilizer material that can 
be expected to be produced per annum is some 
23,500,000 tons. (This does not include the 
plant capacity of U.S.S.R.) The production 
of this quantity pre-supposes the smooth run- 
ning of all phosphatic plants throughout the 
world. (Note: 23,500,000 tons of phosphate 
fertilizer materials is equivalent to about 
4,000,000 metric tons of P2O;.) 

In the preceding paragraph on phosphate 
rock it is estimated that in 1949-50 the world 


(Continued on page 30) 
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N. F. A. Convention 


The 1946 Annual Convention of the 
National Fertilizer Association will be held 
at French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind., on June 10th, 11th and 12th. 


The first day, Monday, June 10th, will be 
devoted to the committee meetings. The 
Board of Directors will meet in the morning 
at 10 o’clock. In the afternoon at 3 o’clock 
the Plant Food Research Committee will 
hold a session to which association members 
are invited. 

The two general sessions of the convention 
will be held on Tuesday morning, June 11th 
and Wednesday morning, June 12th at 10 
o'clock. The program will be opened with an 
address by Maurice H. Lockwood, chairman 
of the board, and president-elect, who will 
review the present situation in the industry 
and the program of the association. There 
will also be talks by Dr. Harry J. Reed, 
Director of the Indiana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; C. T. Prindeville, of Swift & 
Co., chairman of the Association’s Public 
Relations Committee; Hugh Craig, editor of 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter; James Stillwell, 
U. S. Department of State; John T. Mapes, 
of Hill and Knowlton, public relations coun- 
sel; H. B. Siems, chairman of the Plant Food 
Research Committee. 


On Wednesday, June 12th, the election of 
three directors-at-large and of six district 
directors will be held. The directors whose 
terms expire are as follows: 


At Large 


M. H. Lockwood, Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, West Springfield, Mass.; John E. 
Powell, Smith Agricultural Chemical Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Louis Ware, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 


District 


F. N. Bridgers, (4), Farmers Cotton Oil 
Co., Wilson, N. C.; W. H. Gordon, (2), 
Chamberlin & Barclay, Inc., Cranbury, N. J.; 
L. D. Hand, (6), Pelham Phosphate Co., 
Pelham, Ga.; Weller Noble, (12), Pacific 
Guano Co., Berkeley, Calif.; Enos Valliant, 
(3), Dorchester Fertilizer Co., Cambridge, 
Md.; M. H. Whipple, (1), Olds & Whipple, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


The afternoons of each convention day will 
be devoted to the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion Golf Tournament, which will be in charge 
of Ray L. King, of Georgia Fertilizer Com- 
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pany. A well-rounded series of contests has 
been arranged. 

The annual ladies’ bridge party will be 
held on Tuesday afternoon, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Burton A. Ford, of New York 
City. 


Lockwood Elected President of 
National Fertilizer Association 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Fertilizer Association has announced the 
election of Maurice H. Lockwood as President 
of the Association. He will take office on 
July 1st and will assume executive direction 
at Washington, devoting his entire time to 
the affairs of the N. F. A. 


Maurice H. Lockwood 


One of the best informed and most popular 
figures in the fertilizer world, Mr. Lockwood 
has long been identified with N. F. A.’s 
activities. He has been a Director of the 
Association since 1940, a member of its 
Executive Committee since 1943, and Chair- 
man of the Board during the current year. 

From the time of his graduation in Agri- 
culture from the University of Connecticut, he 
has been actively engaged in agricultural 
service. He first served as a County Agent, 
then as manager of a farmers’ cooperative 


fruit marketing organization, and more re- 
cently as Fertilizer Research Manager of the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, West 
Springfield, Mass., with which he has been 
associated for twenty years. 

During the war he was a member of the 
WEA Fertilizer Industry Advisory Committee 
which worked closely with Government agen- 
cies in advising them with respect to the 
nation’s fertilizer policies. Although staunch- 
ly opposed to Government intrusion in the 
field of fertilizer production and distribution 
he has worked closely with Federal, state, and 
county agencies such as the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, the State Experiment Stations, and 
the Agricultural Extension Service, in their 
research and educational activities with re- 
spect to soils and fertilizers. 

In his work with Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, the new president-elect has been 
keenly interested in the improvement of ferti- 
lizers, and was among the first of those in the 
industry who recognized and put into regular 
use soil and plant tissue tests as constructive 
tools in sound fertilizer usage recommenda- 
tions. He has followed fertilizer plants from 
the blueprint to the operational stages, and 


‘has promoted the use of modern equipment 


for handling and processing fertilizer mix- 
tures, including the use of new materials and 


rotary coolers for use in connection with 
blending done with heavy rates of ammonia- 


tion. He has made visits to fertilizer plants 
throughout the country and has first-hand 
knowledge of the nitrogen, phosphate, and 
potash industries. 

Mr. Lockwood, 46 years of age, is the 
author of numerous articles on fertilizers and 
their use, is well known and highly regarded 
among the agronomists and soil chemists of 
the United States and is also an authority on 
the plant-food situation throughout the world. 
In 1935 he attended the International Soils 
Conference at Oxford, England, and has 
traveled in Europe and Central America. 
While in Europe he visited fertilizer plants in 
Holland and Germany. He is a member of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Society of 
Agronomy, the American Chemical Society, 
and the International Soil Science Society. 


The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion has reported that all of its employees 
who had entered the Armed Forces have re- 
turned to duty. Among these are Edwin 
Cox, general manager, and William T. 
Thomas, assistant sales mianager of the 
Southern area. 
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American Plant Food 
Council Convention 


The First Annual Convention of the 
American Plant Food Council will be held at 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., on June 
23rd, 24th and 25th. 

The only events scheduled for Sunday, 
June 23rd, are meetings of the executive com- 
mittee at 4 P. M., and of the Board of Direc- 
tors at 7:30 P. M. 

On Monday, June 24th, the first session of 
the Convention will open with an address by 
President C. A. Woodrum and the report of 
Harry B. Caldwell, Secretary-Treasurer. 

These will be followed by an address by 
Dr. Richard Bradfield, who will speak on the 
subject, ‘‘What is the Responsibility of the 
Fertilizer Industry in the Post-War Period?”’ 
There will also be brief talks by W. A. Minor, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and by Congressman Stephen Pace of 
Georgia. 

The annual dinner will be held on Monday 
evening at 7 P. M., the principal speaker 
being Congressman Everett Dirksen of 
Illinois. 

The program on Tuesday, June 25th, will 
be started with an interesting innovation, an 
agricultural breakfast, to be held at 7:30 A. M. 
The discussion will be led by Dr. Paul 
Sanders, editor of The Southern Planter. His 
subject will be ““The Importance of Agricul- 
ture in Our Economy.”’ 

The convention will again convene at 10 
A. M. Following talks by Dr. R. M. Salter, 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and by Wheeler McMillan, editor of 
The Farm Journal, there will be a showing of 
a plant food picture entitled ‘This is Our 
Land,” made by the Petroleum Institute in 
collaboration with the Soil Conservation 
Service. Following the picture there will be 
the election of directors and other business. 


An enjoyable program of entertainment ha: 
been arranged which will occupy the afternoor: 
of each day. The golf tournament with a 
number of interesting events for which hand- 
some prizes will be awarded, will be in charge 
of Albert B. Baker, of Bradley and Baker, 
New York City. 

Entertainment for the ladies will consist of 
bridge, bingo and’ putting contests, for which 
attractive prizes will be offered. The ladies’ 
committee will be in charge of Mrs. Harry B. 
Caldwell, chairman. 


Taylor and Wilson Join American 
Plant Food Council Staff 


Appointments of Dr. John R. (Dugan) 
Taylor of Richmond, Va., as agronomist and 
Louis H. Wilson of Washington, D. C., as 
director of information for the American 
Plant Food Council was recently announced 
by Clifton A. Woodrum, president of the 
Council. 

Prior to accepting positions with the 
Council, Dr. Taylor was agronomist for the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company of Rich- 
mond and Wilson was director of public re- 
lations for the National Grange. 

Dr. Taylor, a native of Buffalo, Ala., re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in agriculture at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn in 
1929; received his M.S. degree at West 
Virginia University at Morgantown in 1935 
and obtained his Ph.D. in soil chemistry at 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison in 
1937. After graduation, he held positions at 
the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Auburn as assistant in agronomy and as 
assistant soil chemist, conducting extensive 
research in the field of soils, fertilizers and 
crops. He is a member of Sigma Xi national 
honorary research society, Phi Kappa Phi 
honorary scholastic fraternity, Gamma Sigma 


(Continued on page 26) 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Prospects for Next Year’s Supplies of Fertilizer Materials Are Not Bright. Price Increase 
Asked on Some Materials. Coal Strike Reduces Further the Output of Sulphate 
of Ammonia. Higher Ceilings on Organics Does Not Affect Fertilizer 


Situation. 


Phosphate Rock Still 


in Short Supply 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer” 


New York, May 27, 1946. 


With the passing of the peak of the ferti- 
lizer mixing season in most areas the demand 
for raw materials has slackened considerably. 
Fertilizer manufacturers’ interest in the mar- 
ket at this time is confined mostly to the 
possibility of obtaining adequate supplies for 
the new season. The outlook for 1946-47 is 
not encouraging in this respect as it is gen- 
erally conceded that the supply position of the 
major plant food materials will remain as 
tight, and will probably become even tighter 
than during this past period. No new price 
schedules have been published as yet by any 
of the producers of basic materials, but 
rumors of various price increases lend further 
uncertainty to present market conditions. 

In view of continued shortages the com- 
mittee on fertilizers of the Allied Combined 
Food Board will continue to allocate ma- 
terials to insure an equitable distribution to 
deficient areas throughout the world. From 
present indications it is judged that there will 
be a world-wide deficiency of about 30 per 
cent in the supplies of nitrogen and phosphate, 
and approximately 5 per cent in the supplies 
of potash. This estimate is based upon the 
requests of various countries now before the 
Combined Food Board for allocations during 
the 1946-47 season, but a more rapid rehabili- 
tation of the foreign fertilizer industry may 
change the picture considerably. Generally 
speaking, the fertilizer situation indicates that 
there will be a shortage of supplies in prac- 
tically every producing area in the world, and 
requirements of North America will be more 
nearly met than those of any other major 
consuming center. 

Imports continue to be non-existent and, 
in fact, the market is completely lacking in 
offerings of any kind at present. Export 
inquiry remains heavy and unfilled. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

The situation here has gone from bad to 
worse with a further reduction in available 
supplies as a result of the current coal strike. 
There can be no doubt that this and other 
strikes in the past few months have cut pro- 
duction to the point where supplies during the 
new season will remain extremely tight. The 
Office of Price Administration has been ap- 
proached by ammonium sulphate producers 
to increase ceiling prices and requested in- 
creases have ranged from $4 to $8 per ton. 
This matter is currently under discussion, but 
no definite announcement has been made to 
date. 


Ammonium Nitrate 

It is to be noted that the government- 
owned nitrogen plant in E] Dorado, Ark., has 
been taken over by a private operator, who 
will produce nitrogen fertilizers. Facilities at 
this plant can produce annually 165,000 tons 
of ammonium nitrate and 90,000 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia. It is hoped that similar 
developments will ensue in other government 
nitrogen plants, thus aiding in filling the un- 
precedented demand for agricultural nitrogen. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Demand for this material has eased off and, 
with further arrivals from Chile scheduled in 
the near future, demand should be ade- 
quately taken care of for the next few months. 


Organic Materials 

No new developments to report in this 
market as lack of supplies has completely 
eliminated any possible trading. The recent 
raising of the ceiling on fish meal by $10 a ton 
has had no effect in the fertilizer market as 
supplies had been previously going to the feed 
manufacturers, and this will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be the case. The ceiling price on 
tankage was also advanced by $7.50 per ton, 
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and no appreciable change in the supply 
position of this material has resulted. 


Superphosphate 

In spite of continuing record production, 
demand is far in excess of available supply, 
and it is generally believed that this condition 
will be prolonged through the coming fertilizer 
year. The determining factor continues to be 
the ability of acidulators to obtain additional 
phosphate rock. 


Phosphate Rock 

There has been no easing of pressure on pro- 
ducers for current shipments, and the same 
tight position currently prevails. It does not 
appear that North African material will be 
allowed to enter tnis market as all allocations 
by the Combined Food Board have been 
made to other countries. 


Potash 

Shipments against current contracts have 
been practically completed, and there does 
not seem to be any resale material available. 
Unless unforeseen complications arise in the 
meantime, there is every indication that 
domestic producers will be able to take care of 
agricultural requirements in this country dur- 
ing the coming year. It is thought unlikely 
that foreign potesh will move to this market 
before another year at least. 


CHICAGO 


New Ceilings on Organic Materials Make Use in 
Fertilizers More Impractical. Inquiries on 
Materials Going Unaccepted 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


Cuicaco, May 25, 1946. 


No change in the organic situation is 
noticeable. Newsasto Milorganite is awaited. 
The ceilings on tankage and blood used for 
feeds have been amended. Ceilings have 
been $5.53 per unit ammonia, f. o. b. produc- 


tion point and the amendment permits $7.50 
per ton additional irrespective of analysis. 
This makes these articles further removed 
from possible fertilizer use. 

Inquiry for steamed bone, superphosphate 
and potash, continue appearing in the market 
with but little offered. 

Ceiling prices are: 

High grade ground fertilizer tankage, $3.85 
to $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.86 per unit N) and 10 
cents; standard grades crushed feeding tank- 
age, $5.53 per unit ammonia ($6.72 per unit 
N) plus $7.50 per ton; blood, $5.53 ($6.72 
per unit N) plus $7.50 per ton; dry rendered 
tankage, $1.25 per unit of protein, plus $7.50 
per ton f. o. b. producing points. 


CHARLESTON 


Low Ceiling Prices Prevent Imports of Organics. 
New Prices on Chemical Materials Awaited. 
Phosphate Rock Still Tight 


Exclusive'Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


CHARLESTON, May 29, 1946. 


Organics.—Organics remain exceedingly 
scarce and buyers are finding practically no 
offerings for next season. South American 
organics are still impossible because of low 
American ceilings, even if manufacturers are 
willing to pay higher prices. 


Packing House Products.—Current produc- 
tion definitely unable to supply demand. 
South American supplies are kept out by low 
ceilings and fabulous prices paid by Europe. 
Blood has been sold in the Argentine equiva- 
lent to over $9.00 per unit ammonia, c. i. f. 
U. S. ports. 


Potash.—Production is slightly better and 
first quarter 1946 showed up with an increase 
over the first quarter of 1945. Buyers’ de- 
mand remains very strong however. No de- 
cision as to whether to allocate potash has 
been announced as yet. Prices for next 
season also have not been announced as yet. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia.—Stocks are ex- 
tremely low and pressure has been applied to 
the OPA to allow $4.00 to $8.00 increase in 
price to up production. Rumor has it that 
price for coming season will be f. 0. b. ovens 
and the port price basis eliminated. 


Phosphate Rock.—Supplies remain short and 
producers are shipping from current produc- 
tion. The railroad strike further aggravated 
deliveries to superphosphate producers and, 
in addition, resulted in a current car shortage, 
further hampering deliveries. 


Fish Scrap.— Little is available and offer- 
ings are practically nil. Feed manufacturers 
are getting most of what little fish catch 
there is. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Demand Still Exceeds Supply and Inquiries for 
Future Use Are Heavier than Usual. Railroad 
and Coal Strikes Further Complicated 
Situation 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
PHILADELPHIA, May 27, 1946. 

There was slight relief in the shipping situa- 
tion during the temporary raising of the 
embargo, but demand for almost everything 
exceeds the supply. Inquiries are more pro- 
nounced than is usual at this time of the year. 
Raising the ceiling prices for blood, fish scrap 
and tankage is not likely to increase the 
supply, and tends to further remove these 
organics from the reach of the fertilizer mixer. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Reduced produc- 
tion keeps the supply position tighter than 
ever, and shipments are consequently behind 
schedule. There is still the possibility of 
price increase. 


Nitrate of Soda.—Shipments are all on con- 
tracts and are behind schedule, with the de- 
mand exceeding the supply. 


Castor Pomace.—There are no new offerings, 
and some shipments on contract are curtailed 
due to labor difficulties. 


Blood, Bone, Tankage.—Situation remains 
as previously reported, in that the production 
is light and most of these organics go to the 
feeding trade. Raising the ceilings on blood, 
tankage, etc., does not help the fertilizer man. 
There has been a little movement in off-grade 
lots. There have been some South American 
offerings at prices almost twice our ceilings. 


Phosphate Rock.—Market tight and no in- 
ventories. The present coal strike will have 
its effect. 


Super phos phate.-—Demand exceeds the sup- 
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Multiwall paper bags are now. 
serving American industry in 
high-speed machine packaging 
of over 300 different chemical, 
food, fertilizer and rock prod- 
ucts. These five “case histories” 
outline the detailed factual ex- 
perience of leading concerns 
in the use of fast, cost-saving 
St. Regis Packaging Systems. 
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SYSTEMS INCREASE PRODUCTION = REDUCE PACKAGING COSTS 


7 manufacturer of ready 


stallation of a St. Regis Valve- 


mixed cake flours... in- 


bag Packaging System raised 
production from 9,000 Ibs. per 
hour to 18,000 Ibs. per hour 


with no increase in labor costs. 


several well-known fer- 
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were using eight men to pack 


tilizer manufacturers 


burlap bags. St. Regis Valve- 
: bag Packaging Systems enabled 
ee these companies to “up” produc- 
tion 20% per hour with only 


5 men packing and handling. 
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employed a 14-man crew to fill, 





manufacturer of granite 


poultry grit formerly 


sew and handle a maximum 
output of 60,000 Ibs. per hour. 
Installation of a St. Regis Valve- 
bag Packaging System enabled 
poultry grit manufacturer to 
double production with smaller 
crew ... reduce container costs 
54.4%. 
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ply and, of course, the strikes will interfere 
with production and shipment. It is reported 
that the production in March, 1946, was much 
in excess of March, 1945; that shipments were 
about one-third greater, while its use in mixed 
goods was over 20 per cent more than last 
year. Inventories at the close of March were 
the lowest in several years. 

Potash.—While there is considerable de- 
mand, no resale lots are visible. The strikes 
are, of course, having their unfavorable effect. 
New prices are being awaited. 


International Shareholders 
Approve Stock Sale 


Stockholders of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation have approved the sale 
of 145,834 shares of $5 par value common 
stock, according to an announcement by 
Louis Ware, president. 


At the same time, approval was voted to 
issue rights to shareholders permitting them 
to subscribe to such shares on the basis of 
one share of the new stock for each five shares 
held. Holders of stock purchase warrants 
also will be permitted to subscribe to such 


shares on the basis of one share for each five 
shares of common stock issuable upon exer- 
cise of the warrants held. 


Of the total number of shares, 14,000 are 
reserved for purchase by officers and em- 
ployees of the corporation at the market price 
on deferred payment terms. 

White, Weld & Company will head the 
group of underwriters handling the subscrip- 
tions to holders of the common shares and 
stock purchase warrants. The subscription 
price has not yet been determined but upon 
determination by the board of directors 
announcement will be made in the public 
press. 

The proceeds from the sale of the common 
stock are intended to be applied, together 
with other corporate funds to the extent 
necessary, to the construction and equipment 
of an amino products chemical plant for the 
production of mono-sodium glutamate, glu- 
tamic acid, betaine and other pharmaceuticals 
and food products at San Jose, Calif., at an 
estimated cost of approximately $2,250,000, 
and to the development of a mine and con- 
struction and equipment of a mill and flota- 
tion plant upon phosphate property located 
near Bartow, Fla., at an estimated cost of 
approximately $2,680,000. 
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AMERICAN POTASH and 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd St. New York City 











| Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America 


Branch Offices 
214 Walton Building 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 









609 South Grand Avenue in the national effort. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF, 


MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 
to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 


Our plant at Trona, Calif., is | 
operating at capacity to provide | 
supplies of these essentia! plam | 
foods, and other materials needed 








Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 











See page 27 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 


Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N..C. Pierce, Fla. 
Cartaret, N. J. Havana, Cuba 
Cayce, S. C. 
Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala. Searsport, Maine 

Quebec, Can. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Amboy, N. J. 
Charleston, S.C. Norfolk, Va. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








FACTORIES 
Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mass. 


Pensacola, Fla. 


Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Ga. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. | Columbia, S.C. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Cartaret,N.J. | Havana, Cuba 
Charleston, S.C. Henderson, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Houlton, Me. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Cleveland, Ohio Laurel, Miss. 





Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 


Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 

New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 

No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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U. S. D. A. Opposes Increase in 
Fertilizer Freight Rates 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
opposing the requested 25 per cent increase in 
freight rates and charges effective May 15th 
pointed out that the carriers may expect as 
large a volume of traffic during the current 
year in the agricultural field as they had 
during the preceding year so that, to the ex- 
tent that their request for a 25 per cent 
increase in freight rates is based on expected 
decline in agricultural traffic, their assump- 
tions are incorrect. 


The Department also states that the 
Commodity Statistics by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show that in 1944 rail 
carriers received for transporting approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 tons of manufactured ferti- 
lizer, $68,500,000; and for transporting ap- 
proximately 852,000 tons of phosphate rock, 
$21,600,000. This amounts to a total tonnage 
of approximately 12,000,000 tons and a total 
revenue of $90,130,000. 


They estimated that the manufactured 
fertilizer and phosphate rock transported by 
rail during 1945 will be approximately 18 per 
cent larger than during the preceding year 
with revenue increases in proportion. They 
further state that the increases in both manu- 
factured fertilizer and phosphate rock, etc., 
this year, will exceed those for 1945, or will 
amount to approximately 20 per cent over 
1944. This would produce tonnage of ap- 
proximately 14,000,000 tons of commercial 
fertilizer, 1,250,000 tons of phosphate rock, 
etc., and freight revenue of approximately 
$110,000,000 or an increase of $20,000,000 
over 1944. A 25 per cent increase in freight 
rates would thus add more than $25,000,000 
to the freight bill now paid on commercial 
fertilizer and phosphate rock. 
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MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


American Limestone Company 





Gbituary 


Henry E. Cutts 


Henry E. Cutts, vice-president and trea- 
surer of Stillwell & Gladding, analytical 
chemists, New York City, died in Tenafly, 
N. J., on May 20th. He was 79 years of age. 

Mr. Cutts was formerly a teacher of 
chemistry at Bowdoin College:and was later 
associated with the Cudahy Packing Co. and 
the National Lead Co. before joining the staff 
of Stillwell & Gladding. 





Industry Expanding Production 
Facilities 

Fertilizer manufacturers are planning ex- 
pansion programs to meet growing demands 
for their products, The National Fertilizer 
Association has stated, on the basis of reports 
from members. Plans as reported by various 
firms, call for new capacity ranging from 10 
per cent to 65 per cent of their present 
facilities. 

Since the beginning of the war, the N. F. A. 
said, manufacturers have been confronted 
with a succession of difficulties, hampering the 
execution of building programs. Limitations 
on the use of building materials and shortages 
of such materials, labor and transportation 
have retarded construction activities. 

Nevertheless, through increases in the use 
of labor-saving devices, overtime work and 
other measures, fertilizer production has 
steadily mounted. In 1945, it was possible 
for American farmers to obtain 13,200,000 
tons of fertilizer as compared with 7,707,278 
tons used in 1939. The 1945 consumption 
was almost 80 per cent greater than in the 
average of the five-year period 1935-1939. 
Demand for fertilizers continues strong. Al- 
though the country’s total production capac- 
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Knoxville, Tenn. 
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MIXED FERTILIZERS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SULPHURIC ACID 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATES 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PHOSPHATES 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
CLEANSERS AND DETERGENTS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
- HOME. OFFICE: RICHMOND, VA. 


Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
eB 
We also manufacture 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
* 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 


Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
Sales Agents: 
Bradley & Bakes 
155 East 44th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Reliability 


New York Office: 

61 Broadway 
Washington, D. C. 
440 The Woodward Bldg. 


A Mark of 





ALEX. M. McIVER 
& SON 
Official Brokers for 
MILORGANITE 


Specializing 





Nitrogenous Materials 
Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
Phosphate Rock 
Bone Meals 
Dolomitic Lime 
(42—44% Magnesium Carbonate) 


SOUTH AMERICAN DRY 
RENDERED TANKAGE 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston, S.C. 
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ity has consistently exceeded demand, indi- 
vidual manufacturers are seeking to be pre- 
pared for new responsibilities. 

Building programs would extend over a 
period of from one to three years. ‘Some 
companies have worked out plans for installa- 
tion of new machinery in established units. 
Other concerns are planning additional stor- 
age space important in enabling them to build 
up their stocks of materials. Still others are 
planning arrangements for moving finished 
products out of their plants over a longer 
period than the normal ‘‘shipping season.” 
This project would call for further cooperation 
of farmers in buying and storing fertilizer in 
off-season months. 

Some manufacturers explained that carry- 
ing out of expansion plans would depend upon 
indications that the Congress would not 
approve the pending Hill-Bankhead-Flan- 
nagan bills and other measures for putting the 
Government inte the fertilizer business. 


a 


Duehrssen Appointed Sales Head of 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products 


Effective June 1st, Werner Duehrssen has 
been. appointed sales manager of Synthetic 
Nitrogen Products Corporation. He will have 
his headquarters in the main office of the 
company at 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 
The branch office of the company at Char- 
lotte, N. C., will be discontinued. Mr. 
Duehrssen succeeds J. E. Culpepper, who has 
resigned to take a position with another 
company. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Ceiling 
Increase Requested 


The first meeting of the Ammonium Sul- 
phate Producers Advisory Committee was 
held on May 16th in conjunction with OPA 
officials. The producers urged an increase in 
the ceiling prices of sulphate of ammonia, 
ranging from $4.00 to $8.00 per ton. It was 
pointed out that this would relieve the indus- 
try of the hardships imposed by rising preduc- 
tion costs, and would encourage expansion of 
production as it is impossible for some pro- 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


ducers to operate at a reasonable profit, es- 
pecially those located at a distance from their 
markets. 

OPA has taken the request under advise- 
ment and will hold another meeting with a 
sub-committee of the Advisory Committee, 
consisting of J. D. Saylor, of the Koppers 
Co.; F. T. Techter, of the Barrett Division, 
Allied C hemical & Dye Corp.; J. B. Freeman, 
of U. S. Steel. Corp.; C. S. Edwards, of 
Nitrogen Products, Inc. 


Michigan Fertilizer Sales in 
1945 Increase 


Sales of fertilizers in Michigan during 1945 
totaled 305,564 tons, according to figures 
compiled by the Soil Science Department of 
Michigan State College. This is an increase 
of 15 per cent over 1944. Of the total tonnage, 
288,091 tons consisted of mixed fertilizers and 
17,473 tons of single materials, almost half of 
the latter consisting of superphosphate. Sales 
of ammonium nitrate for direct application 
amounted to 3.976 tons. 

Nineteen grades, all containing at least 20 
per cent plant food, were sold during the year. 
The best sellers were: 2—12-6, 161,330 tons; 


3-12-12, 32,777 tons; 2-16-8, 16,064 tons; 
0-12-12, 15,724 tons; 3-9-18, 13,905 tons; 
4-12-8, 10,644 tons; 0-14-7, 10,235 tons. 


Spring sales amounted to 214,353 tons and 
fall sales to 91,211 tons. 


Production of Peat in 1945 


The production of peat in the United States 
in 1945 totaled 78,272 short tons, valued at 
$600,287, according to reports received by 
the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, a substantial increase over the 
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Advertisements for sale of plants, machinery, etc., 
and for help and employment in this column, same 
type as now used, 60 cents per line, each insertion. 


OR SALE: Stedman Model K-8-40 two-ton batch 
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Valve Paper Bags. 
Your Inquiries Invited. 


WRITE TODAY! 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 





AND GRIFFIN MILLS 
For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 
PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 


Capacities 1 to 50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Mailed on Request 
BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Allentown, Penna. 

















JAMES DORAN COMPANY 


ASHMEAD F. PRINGLE, JR., Pres. 


STEVEDORES 
Loading and Discharging Ships 
“‘WITH DESPATCH’’ 


since 1847 


Room 606 


Peoples Bldg. CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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FULTON 


QUALITY 
TEXTILE BAGS » WATERPROOF PAPER LINED BAGS 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
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ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
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PHOSPHATE ROCK 


DOUBLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


SULPHURIC ACID 





BONE MEALS 


DRIED BLOOD 


TANKAGES 


BONE BLACK 


PULVERIZED SHEEP MANURE 
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SODIUM FLUOSILICATE 
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FERTILIZER WORKS 


GENERAL OFFICES: HURT BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. : 
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1944 output of 57,987 tons, valued at $524,521. 
The average value of peat per ton in 1945 was 
$7.67, a decrease of 15 per cent from the 1944 
value of $9.05. 

Most of the peat sold in the United States 
is used for soil improvement. Of the sales 
reported in 1945, 64 per cent was sold for 
soil improvement; 24 per cent, for use in 
mixed fertilizers; and 12 per cent, for other 
uses, including fuel (for the first time in 
recent years), litter for barns and poultry 
yards, and as a packing for bulbs, fruits, 
vegetables and fragile articles. Although 
peat is used extensively in some European 
countries as fuel, it has not been used for fuel 
purposes in this country on a commercial 
scale because of plentiful supplies of higher- 
grade fuels. The quantity reported sold for 
this purpose in 1945 is negligible. 


Treated Pastures Furnish In- 
creased Minerals in Grasses 


Evidence that the health-giving properties 
of pasture grasses are improved with ferti- 
lizer and lime treatment is seen in results 
achieved by research at the agronomy farm 
of West Virginia University at Morgantown. 

As pointed out by G. G. Pohlman, head 
of the department of agronomy at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, higher yields 
and tastier species of plants are not the only 
good things to come from an adequate pro- 
gram of lime and fertilizer. 

Pastures at Morgantown which have been 
limed show about one and one-half times as 
much calcium in the herbage as unlimed 
pasutres. This increase, Pohlman states, is 
partly due to the higher lime content of the 
bluegrass and white clover, which were more 
abundant on the limed plots. Analyses 
showed that the calcium content of bluegrass 
was two to three times as high as that of 
poverty grass, and white clover had seven 
to ten times as much calcium as poverty 
grass. 

It was found also that the bluegrass, clover, 
and poverty grass plants on the limed area 
were considerably higher in calcium than the 
same plants on unlimed areas. 


fedman 






All-Steel 
Dependable Self-Contained 
5 Fertilizer 
for Fifty Years Mising Unite 


Founded 1834 


J -b a d-eN 
EHOUIPMENT 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 505 Indiana Ave. AURORA, INDIANA, USA 


Adding superphosphate to pastures in- 
creased the phosphate content of the pasture 
herbage by 65 per cent. Here again the 
effect was partly due to the higher percent- 
age of bluegrass and clover, both of which are 
higher in phosphorus than the native herbage, 
says Pohlman. It was also noted that phos- 
phate fertilizers increased the phosphorus 
content of the grasses. The bluegrass on 
the treated pasture had 54 per cent more 
phosphorus than that on the untreated 
pasture, and poverty grass on the treated 
pasture had 92 per cent more phosphorus 
than that on the untreated pasture. 

Lime and phosphorus are two of the most 
important mineral elements for livestock. 
The use of adequate quantities of lime and 
superphosphate on pastures will insure ade- 
quate supplies of these minerals to make 
strong, healthy animals. This may be the 
most important effect of pasture treatment, 
in Pohlman’s opinion. 


TAYLOR AND WILSON JOIN AMERICAN 
PLANT FOOD COUNCIL STAFF 
(Continued from page 14) 

Delta agricultural fraternity, the American 
Society of Agronomy and Soil Science Society 

of America. 

Both men served in the Armed Forces, Dr. 
Taylor as a major in the U. S. Army chemical 
warfare service and Mr. Wilson as a chief 
petty officer in the U. S. Navy. 

Mr. Wilson, a native of Hillsboro, N. C., 
attended N. C. State College and prior to 
joining the Navy was for six years director of 
publications for the N. C. Department of 
Agriculture at Raleigh, secretary of the N. C. 
Board of Agriculture, director of publicity for 
the N. C. State Fair and editor of the Agricul- 
tural Review (NCDA publication). Previ- 
ously he served on the staffs of the Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal, the United Press, as 
news editor of the Lenoir (N. C.) News Topic 
and as assistant agricultural editor of the 
N. C. State College Extension Service. In 
addition to his public relations work with the 
Grange, he was editor of the Washington 
Farm Reporter and moderator on the Grange’s 
“America United’’ (NBC chain) radio pro- 
grams. 
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. - . WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 

Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 20 
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|THE NITROGEN PROBLEM IN 
SOIL MANAGEMENT 


(Continued frem page 9) 

climatic conditions and soil management 
practices? Is the quality of organic matter as 
important as the type of clay mineral? The 
chemistry and microbiology of soil organic 
matter needs intensive study. A high pro- 
porton of the available data on carbon- 
nitrogen relationships has come from lakora- 
tory and greenhouse work. The principles 
and hypotheses developed must be tested 
in the field under a wide range of climatic 
conditions. This applied reearch is time 
consuming, relativel expensive, and requires 
the proper conbination of field and laboratory 
work. It is of such improtance that at least 
some of it should be initiated on a regional 
basis. 


Direct Use of Nitrogen Fertilizers 

An important and growing feature of our 
soil management systems is the use of nitro- 
gen fertilizers for meeting the crop’s nitrogen 
requirements. The more effective ways of 
using these fertilizers are rather well known 
by farmers in many sections of the country. 
In other sections and for some crops, the 
best methods have not been developed and 
farmers knowledge of fertliizer is limited. 
Nevertheless the direct use of nitrogen ferti- 
lizers for crop production is one of the simpler 
practices in the group of practices relating 
to nitrogen in soil management. 

This direct use of nitrogen, whether in 
mixed fertilizers or as nitrogen materials, is 
essentially a supplement to the nitrogen 
supplied by the soil and cropping system. 
The extent to which farmers depend on 
fertilizers to supplement the soil is deter- 
mined by the nature of the soil, the crop, 
economic conditions, and other factors. In 
the intensive trucking and cash crop areas 
along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts with 
soils low in nitrogen, the farmers depend very 
largely on fertilizer nitrogen to meet the 
requirements of certain crops. In 1944, 16 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast states, not including 
New York and Pennsylvania, used 12% more 
fertilizer nitrogen than the nitrogen content 
of the harvested portion of all nonlegume 
crops in 1943 as estimated by Stallings (6). 


Florida used almost four times as much nitro 
gen as in the harvested portion of nonlegume 
crops. This reflects the intensity of agriculture 
on soils low in nitrogen. Contrast that 
situation with Ohio and Iowa where a live- 
stock system of farming is dominant and 
fertilizer nitrogen consumption is equivalent 
to 11.2 and 0.3%, respectively, of the nitrogen 
in nonlegume crops. The latter states depend 
largely on legumes and farm manure for 
additions of nitrogen. They are recognizing 
however, that fertilizer notrogen may have a 
more important place in their soil management 
practices. 

The use of chemical nitrogen is not incom- 
patible with soil management for efficient 
and stable production. On the contrary, it 
is often essential for such production. In 
many instances the nirtrogen problem will 
not be satisfactorily solved without using 
all the tools at hand, legumes, manures, 
crop residues, and fertilizers. The best 
farmers are those who have the skill to select 
and use the particular tools best fitted for 
the job on their farm. They will keep in 
mind that the job involves the maintenance 
of good physical properties in the soil as well 
as supplying adequate amounts of all nutri- 
ents. 
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KNOW .-.--- 


-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 


No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 


Pocket Formula Rule 


PRICE 
$1.25 





TO BE SENT 
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A Great Convenience for the Manu- 
facturer of High Analysis Goods 


CIC? 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen, 
would be needed to give 414 per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 
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WORLD FERTILIZER SITUATION 


(Continued from page 11) 


production of phosphate rock could be 
equivalent to some 4,700,000 metric tons of 
P.O;. It is estimated that the plant capacity 
at that time could process 4,000,000 metric 
tons P.O;. 

Basic Slag.—Before the war some 5,250,000 
tons of basic slag were produced annually in 
Europe. Germany’s output was about 2,500,- 
000 tons. It would appear that German steel 
production in the future will be limited to 
some 30 per cent of the pre-war level. Thus, 
it can be expected that a similar decrease in 
German production of basic slag will ensue. 
From this it can be seen that unless other 
countries will greatly increase their steel and 
basic slag production in the future only some 
3,560,000 tons will be produced annually in 
Europe. (Note: 3,560,000 tons of basic slag 
is roughly equivalent to 430,000 tons of P2O;.) 

Summary for Soluble Phosphates.—Thus 
summarizing the soluble phosphate picture, 
one may say that in 1949-50 one can expect 
the following world annual production: 

a. 15,700,000 metric tons of phosphate rock 
(equivalent to about 4,700,000 tons POs), 
some of which will be used in industry. 

b. The world plant capacity will be suff- 
cient to process for agriculture phosphate rock 
equivalent to 4,000,000 metric tons of P.O; 
into soluble forms. 

c. Some 3,560,000 metric tons of basic slag 
could be produced which contains about 
430,000 metric tons of P2Os. 

d. The total world annual production ca- 
pacity for phosphatic fertilizer including basic 
slag will be equivalent to 4,430,000 metric 
tons of P.O. 

If one compares the indicated and esti- 
mated demand figures for 1946-47 for soluble 
phosphates (5,483,600 metric tons) with the 
estimated production figures for 1949-50 
(4,430,000 metric tons), it will be seen that 
even in 1949-50 the production of soluble 
phosphates will not be sufficient as judged 
from the demand figures in 1946-47. 

As was stated in the case of nitrogen, so 
with phosphates: to improve the general 
standard of crop production throughout the 
world, the world annual requirement for 
phosphates as PO; would be of the order of 
9,000,000 metric tons. 


Potash 


The following quantities of potash (K,O) 
can be expected to be produced if there is a 
market for this material: 


PoTasH PRODUCTION 


Potential annual 
production K,O 





Country 1,000 metric tons 

ee ee ea tae ee ioe 12 
OS aE eae Se ent tone nate 550 
ROUND oe ds aac wien eaten 1,700 
RINE RIN so Reis SNC go Ss 60 
PMNS GG ciccukeasoses cas hee wns 150 
SS ae cieunk Guam Ramos 800 
3,272 


If the figure 3,272,000 metric tons is com- 
pared with the estimated and indicated de- 
mand for potash for 1946-47 (3,346,100 
metric tons), it will be noted that the world 
production as visualized for 1949-50 is a little 
lower than the demand for 1946-47. Thus the 
level of world production as visualized for 
1949-50 does not permit any increase in the 
utilization of potassic fertilizers. 

The world demand for potash of 3,346,100 
metric tons can by no means be considered a 
high figure. To improve the generzl standard 
of crop production throughout the world, the 
requirement for potash would be of the order 
of 5,500,000 metric tons. 


—_—— 





The Editor Apologizes 


Readers of our April 20th issue may have 
received the impression that THE AMERICAN 
FERTILIZER had started a Puzzle Department. 
On pages 18 and 19, the advertisement of St. 
Regis Paper Company presented Case History 
No. 4 in their present series. While the 
statistics on page 18 referred to the packaging 
of a food product (salt), the description 
matter on page 19 treated of the handling of 
poultry grits, which had previously appeared 
as No. 3 in the series. The correct copy for 
advertisement No. 4 will be found in the 
April 6th issue. 

Our sincere apologies are offered both to 
our readers and to the St. Regis Paper Co. 
In these days of labor shortage, by trying to 
handle make-up along with his other duties, 
the editor—like Jove—occasionally nods. 





—_——. 


In setting its goals for production of fish 
products, the U. S. Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Interior have included an item of 
265,000 tons of fish meal. It was emphasized, 
however, that every effort should be made to 
make use of every possible pound of fish 
products for human food, rather than for 
animal feed, fertilizer and other related uses. 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “‘THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Nitrogen Products. Inc.. New York City 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bagpak Inc., New York City 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ivl. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
St. Regis Paper Ca ,. New York City. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Unior Special Machine Co., Chicago, III. 


BAG PRiINTINGMACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago. lll. 

BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 


BROKERS 
Ashcreft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BUCKETS—¥for Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 





CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
DuPont de Nemours & Co.. E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 11! 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N* J 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Cu., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City, 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mack. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
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For an Alphabetical List of all the 
Advertisers. see page 33 





HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
INSECTICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


LIMESTONE 


American Agricultural Chemical Cc., New York City. 


American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar.Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., 1 he Frank G., Libertyville, 111. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Worke, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINERY—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The. East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulverizing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J.. Baltimore. Md. 
Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, Tus, Tast Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Fou: dry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J.. Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Worke, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J., Baltimore. Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

NITRATE OF SODA 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 1 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Sear-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scear-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia. Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co.. New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, LIL 
McIver & Son, Alex, M., Charleston, S. C. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Sehmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Southern Phosphate Corp., Bartow, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Vc. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ll 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Invington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers A 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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SCREENS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
STEVEDORES 
Doran Company, James, Charleston, S. C. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asncraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mciver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Ine, Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson‘Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemicrl Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington. N. J. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, II. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


~ HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
Ma vere superphosphate digging ond handling. 


THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 













This is our Fig. 645 Nossle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nossles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 















now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Public Weighers and Samplers 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 











SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. H. D. RUHM 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 

Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Phosphate Consultant 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 305 W. 7th Street 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 


























fe i eos 








WILEY & ComPANY, Inc. 
Analyiical and Consulting BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Chemists 
Tankage 327 
Blood South 
Bone La Salle 
All Street 
Ammoniates CHICAGO 
A 
| OFFICIAL BROKER FOR MILORGANITE 











SOUTHERN PHOSPHATE CORPORATION 
Producers 


Florida Land Pebble Phosphate Rock 
All Commercial Grades Including Ground Rock 
Plants at Bonny Lake, Pauway, and Ridgewood, Florida 





BARTOW, FLORIDA 













































RED INDIAN 
LOOKS AHEAD... 


S.: scientists and practical farmers agree that the wis- 
dom of high potash application is unquestioned. It is a 
thoroughly established fact that Potash Pays. 

Potash is one of the large lacks in American soil. 
PCA, now in its second decade of service, faces the coming 
era of heavy fertilization, determined to make utmost effort 
to produce and supply high grade Red Muriate of Potash 
to meet the needs of the fertilizer industry . . . to continue 
to merit the confidence and reliance which the industry has 


displayed toward this company and its products. 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICE...50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE...612 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
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Sure, Farmers 
are Using 
this Combination 


WATER-SOLUBLE 
SULPHATE OF POTASH-MAGNES 


You can get quick- 

acting, water-solu- 

ble magnesia in the 

most practical and 
economical way by 

using Sul-Po-Mag in 

your fertilizer mix- 

tures or for direct applical 
This natural combination of ¥ 
plant foods is being produced 
International in increasing qué 
ties in the effort to keep paces | 
the rapidly growing demand 
use on a wide variety of oi 
Sul-Po-Mag is produced in 
form of dry, free-flowing crys 
in a mechanical condition #f 
assures easy, time-saving ® 
dling from car or storage. 





SUL-PO-MAG waree-sowme. 
SULPHATE OF POTASH- MAGNESIA)” 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
SULPHATE OF POTASH 
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